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civil law or from a supposed " nature," "by the gospel precept,
wliicli he confirms by an argument based on the common
weal and the equal rights of every man. And throughout
he assumes that everything has one definite "just price," or
" what it is worth," and that this can be pretty accurately
ascertained.

Such a treatment of the subject is sure to seem irritatingly
vague and unsatisfactory to one who approaches it with his
mind filled with recent discussions on Value. Modern
economists, beginning with a definition of the subject-matter
of their science, wealth, as that which has exchange value,
have believed themselves bound to enter into metaphysical
and philological disquisitions as to what value really is, and
the laws by which it is determined. Forty years ago they
seemed to have come to the end of their task, and J. S. Mill
declared that " there is nothing in the laws of value for any
future writer to clear up." But the last twenty years,
especially since the publication, in 1871, of Jevons' Theory of
Political Economy, have seen a renewal of the discussion; and
now one of the most learned and moderate of recent writers
is obliged to confess that " the opinion that the doctrine of
value is, as it were, the sure stronghold of certain truth,
lifting Economics as an exact science above the changing
rules of hnman conduct, and making a clear distinction
between Economics and Ethics, is simply a huge mistake."
The modern reader of Aquinas asks himself what relation
this " valet" of the great schoolman, or the "justum pretium"
of Augustine, can bear to such distinctions as those between
" value in use " and " value in exchange," between " market
value" and "normal value," between "total utility" and
" final utility." Yet their meaning is clearly enough under-
stood when we picture to ourselves the circumstances of the
time, and compare them with those of our own day. The